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the bulls and to endow him with invincible strength, which
enabled him to accomplish his first task successfully. In the
case of the armed men who sprang from the dragon's teeth, by
the advice of Medea he followed the example of Cadmus, and
cast among them a heavy stone, whereupon in blind fury they
turned their arms against each other, and were all destroyed.

The conditions imposed upon him by ^etes were thus accom
plishedj but the king, who perceived that Jason had only
succeeded through the aid of his daughter, made this a pretext
for refusing to surrender the fleece. Jason then removed it by
night from the grove of Ares, after Medea had, by means of her
enchantments, lulled the watchful dragon to sleep. That same
night the Argonauts embarked on board their ship and put to
sea, Medea accompanying them as the future wife of Jason.
The wrathful ^Eetes attempted to overtake the fugitives, but
Medea succeeded in staying the pursuit by slaying her younger
brother Apsyrtus, whom she had brought with her, and scattering
his limbs in the sea.

The most diverse accounts exist as to the road taken by the
Argonauts on their homeward journey. Some say that they
sailed up the Phasis to the Eastern Sea, and then, passing
through the Red Sea and Libyan desert, over which they had to
carry the Argo twelve days' journey, came to Lake Tritonis, and
thence to the Mediterranean. According to another account,
they sought to pass through the Ister (Danube) and Eridanus
(Po) to the Western Ocean; but the object of this account was
manifestly to subject them to the same vicissitudes and adven-
tures as Odysseus and his companions.

At length Jason landed happily in lolcus, and delivered the
golden fleece into the hands of his uncle. Pelias, however, still
refused to surrender the kingdom to Jason, and Medea therefore
determined to make away with him by craft. Having persuaded
the daughters of Pelias that she possessed a means of making